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The No Child Left Behind Act and the Teacher Shortage 

David M. Malone, Ph.D. 

Spurred on by regulations outlined in the No Child Left Behind Education Act of 2001 (NCLB), educators and 
policy makers are gearing up to solve the problem of producing enough highly qualified teachers to meet the 
country’s rapidly growing demand. According to the U.S. Department of Education (DOE), rising enrollments 
and increasing teacher retirements will create a need to produce more than 2 million new public and over a 
half-million independent school teachers over the next ten years. 

NCLB does not mandate a quantity of teachers for the country. The quantitative need comes from demand — for 
new teachers to replace those who are retiring or otherwise leaving, to teach a growing population of students, 
to teach more students with special needs, and so forth. However, NCLB does require standards of teacher 
quality, and these effect current as well as new teachers. The new law mandates that every teacher in our 
nation’s public schools must meet the standard of being “highly qualified” by the 2005-06 school year. For 
teachers whose salaries are linked to federal Title 1 funds, these requirements must be met in 2002-03. 





When the law was first signed by President Bush in early 2002, certain provisions, such as the rules defining 
highly qualified, were still being developed by DOE. In August 2002, the department issued regulations that 
defined a highly qualified teacher as one who has earned at least a bachelor’s degree and has obtained state 
certification or licensure to teach. The rules now spell out that teachers who teach core academic subjects such 
as math and biology must also demonstrate mastery of content knowledge. 



NCLB regulations provide flexibility for teachers who want to enter the profession through nontraditional, alter- 
native routes, such as Teach for America, or lateral entry programs designed for people who wish to change 
careers. The new law allows school districts to hire teachers who are making satisfactory progress toward full 
state certification, and the August 2002 regulations allow the states some flexibility in establishing ways for 
determining whether teachers meet NCLB standards. However, even with this flexibility, the August 2002 regu- 
lations clearly raise the bar for becoming a teacher. Although these requirements may have educational ben- 
efits for students, they make the job of recruiting and retaining teachers a greater challenge for school admin- 
istrators than in the past. 



Demographics: Increasing Enrollments Meet Aging Teachers 



The problem of providing a sufficient number of qualified teachers is not the result of the NCLB legislation 
alone. Many factors underlie the nation’s problem filling its classrooms with teachers. 



The most common explanation is that two demographic trends are interacting to create a shortage: increasing 
student enrollment and a large wave of pending teacher retirements. Analysis of data provided by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) indicates that in 1990 there were approximately 46 million children 
attending K-12 schools. This number jumped to approximately 52 million in 1999. NCES projects that in 2005 
about 53.5 million children will be in K-12 schools and that school enrollments will set new records every year 
before peaking in that year. Student enrollments will vary by geographic region and by grade level, with the 
greatest increases occurring in the South and in the West and in grades 9 through 12. 



Meanwhile, there is a measurable graying of the teaching profession. The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
projects that a large proportion of current teachers will be eligible for retirement over the next ten years, per- 
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haps as high as 50 percent of the current teaching workforce in certain areas. The American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) has anaiyzed data on teacher age and experience trends and reported that in 1976 15 percent 
of teachers were over age fifty. By 2000, approximateiy 30 percent of teachers were over age fifty. In 1 976, oniy 
14 percent of teachers had over twenty years of experience; by 2000, approximateiy 40 percent of teachers 
had taught for over twenty years. Researchers agree that with the ieading edge of the baby boomer generation 
nearing retirement, most schooi districts wiii need many new teachers. 

Retention: Teachers Are Leaving the Profession before Retirement 

Increasing enroiiments and teacher retirement are not the whoie picture. In the fall 2001 issue of the American 
Education Research Journai, Richard Ingersoll, an educational sociologist at the University of Pennsylvania, 
suggested an alternative explanation for the shortage. Ingersoll maintained that the problem isn’t due strictly to 
a shortage in the classical sense of a supply-side deficit. Instead, the problem is one of demand-side excess 
that results from teachers leaving the profession for reasons other than retirement. 

Ingersoll argued that a revolving door exists in the teaching profession. His analysis of data culled from the 
NCES’s Schools and Staffing Survey (http://nces.ed.gov/surveys/sass) indicates that the crisis is more a result 
of teacher turnover rates than of retirements or of increasing enrollments. 

He reported that the annual turnover rate for teachers was 13.2 percent in 1992 and 14.3 percent in 1995. 
These rates are significantly higher than the average annual turnover rate across all occupations, which is 11 
percent. Ingersoll concluded that education policies aimed at producing more teachers or creating alternative 
routes to teacher licensure may be missing the mark. The key issue, he wrote, is one of retaining teachers who 
are already in classrooms, not simply finding new ones. (For a more detailed report on Ingersoll’s work, visit 
www.ctpweb.org). 

Distribution: Teachers Are Following the Money 

Another key factor in understanding the teacher shortage has to do with the distribution of teachers. The 
schools that need them the most can’t find them. While some school systems have an excess of applicants for 
teaching positions, others struggle to fill open spots. For example. Quality Teachers, a teacher advocacy orga- 
nization (www.qualityteachers.org), reported that Nebraska colleges graduated 1,537 teaching degree stu- 
dents in 1999. Of those, only 527 accepted teaching positions in Nebraska, resulting in critical shortages in 
certain districts. 

Economic aspects of schooling play a significant role in the distribution of teachers. According to a study 
published by the National Bureau of Economic Research (www.nber.org), efforts of urban school districts to 
both recruit and retain teachers are frequently hurt by a tendency for teachers to move to schools with smaller 
numbers of low-income children, lower percentages of minority students, and higher test scores. Recruiting 
New Teachers (RNT), a nonprofit group dedicated to finding highly qualified teachers 
(www.recruitingteachers.org), reported that some school districts entice teachers with pay supplements, sign- 
ing bonuses, and other incentives. And some schools have the resources necessary to make improvements in 
job conditions by offering office space, laptops, and phones. 

RNT indicated that teaching shortages are particularly acute in urban and rural areas. Its 2000 Urban Teacher 
Chaiienge report indicated that almost all urban school districts have a need for science and math teachers. 
Finding ways to distribute new teachers to the areas that need them the most is a huge challenge for policy 
makers and school administrators. 
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Organizational Demands 

Distribution issues, increased enroiiments, teacher attrition, and baby boomer retirements aione do not ac- 
count for the fuii extent of the shortage probiem, however. The need to prepare and retain quaiified teachers, 
which is at the heart of NCLB, is reiated to severai other education issues, as weii. For exampie, poiicies that 
reduce ciass size typicaiiy resuit in the need for more teachers. Changes in demographics, such as the rising 
number of Spanish-speaking students in some schooi districts, create the need for more Engiish as a Second 
Language teachers. Aiso, an increasing number of identified speciai needs students contribute to the wide- 
spread scarcity of speciai education teachers. An anaiysis of data from the NCES indicates that in recent years, 
27 percent of aii schoois have experienced an increased need for speciai education teachers and that many of 
these schoois have experienced troubie fiiiing these positions. 

Other factors reiated to the teacher shortage inciude inconsistencies in iicensing requirements across states 
and the siowness of state and schooi bureaucracies to deai with credentiaiing and iicensure issues. State 
iegisiatures have often responded with poiicies that aiiow teachers to teach out of fieid, and some state depart- 
ments of education have begun issuing provisionai emergency iicenses to individuais who have not been 
thoroughiy trained to be teachers. 

One of the purposes of NCLB is to curb trends such as these by making teaching a more rigorous profession. 
The question is, wiii raising the standards for teachers further iimit the abiiity of schooi districts to find the 
teachers they need? 

Supply 

The BLS reports that approximateiy 3.8 miiiion teachers were empioyed in 2000. Of those, about 1.5 miiiion 
worked in eiementary schoois, 1.1 miiiion in high schoois, 600,000 in middie schoois, and 600,000 in preschooi 
and kindergarten. Teachers represent one of the country’s iargest occupationai groups, about 4 percent of the 
totai civiiian workforce. The BLS projects that by year 2010 about 4.3 miiiion individuais wiii hoid jobs as K-12 
teachers. 

Coiieges have been producing a steadiiy increasing number of graduates who are prepared to be teachers. An 
anaiysis of data provided by the BLS and the AFT indicates that the number of graduates prepared to become 
teachers in 1999 was approximateiy 190,000 — a number very ciose to the aii-time peak of approximateiy 
200,000 teacher education graduates in 1972. According to these data, about 1.8 miiiion graduates wiii be 
trained as teachers over the next decade. 

Flowever, even with steady or siightiy increasing production of new teachers, the suppiy of teachers cannot 
keep up with increasing demand. In order to meet the projected need for more than 2 miiiion new teachers over 
the next ten years, most educators and poiicy makers agree we must not oniy increase the suppiy of new 
teachers, we must reduce the iarge number of existing teachers who ieave the profession for reasons other 
than retirement. Aithough researchers dispute the severity, the causes, and potentiai soiutions of the teacher 
shortage probiem, few question whether a shortage actuaiiy exists. The consensus is that a significant number 
of new teachers wiii be needed in certain core academic subjects, speciaiist areas, grade ieveis, and geo- 
graphic regions. 

The Path Ahead 

Even with so many factors contributing to the teacher shortage, there is some reason for hope. The demise of 
the dot.com economy appears to have increased the number of peopie who view teaching as a possibie 
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career. A report in Education Week indicates that nationwide empioyment data refiect a trend in which individu- 
ais from the corporate sector are now seeking teaching positions. Education Weekhas reported that the teacher 
shortage in northern Caiifornia’s San Jose schooi district disappeared because the market was fiooded with 
“dot.com refugees.” An Associated Press report indicated that high-tech workers are increasingiy turning to 
teaching as jobs continue to dry up in the technoiogy fieid. Oniy time wiii teii if this and other anecdotai evidence 
is indicative of a trend that can heip meet demand to a significant extent. 

Another trend resuiting in more teachers is the emergence of aiternative pathways to teaching. Nontraditionai 
routes into the teaching profession such as Teach for America (www.teachforamerica.org) and Troops to Teachers 
(http://voied.doded.mii/dantes/ttt/) have heiped address the growing need for teachers. Some researchers have 
argued that the efficacy of these aiternative programs has not been cieariy estabiished. And educators and 
poiicy makers debate the merits of opening the doors to the teaching profession to those who have not been 
traditionaiiy trained. Nevertheiess, whiie intense disagreement exists over the efficacy of these aiternative 
programs, they are popuiar, and they are increasing the suppiy of teachers. 

The probiem facing the country now is akin to buiiding a bike whiie riding it: the country must produce and 
distribute miiiions of highiy quaiified teachers whiie it simuitaneousiy reinvents the ways it prepares them, 
revamps the conditions in which they work, and restructures the economics underiying schooi funding. About 
these organizationai chaiienges, NCLB has iittie to say. 
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